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THE LAWS OF HEREDITY

PERHAPS the greatest event in the nineteenth century was
the publication of Darwin's Origin of Spwes, in which he
propounded the doctrine that different species and genera of
animals, including man himself, have been formed by the
influence of the environment in weeding out the " unfit/5
that is, those unsuited to the environment. It is true that
Darwinism in its original form is no longer entirely accepted
by biologists, but the notion of the " survival of the fittest/1
the idea of " natural selection/' is so fundamental to all
thinking to-day that it is essential that we should first
grasp it. Consider, say, a country in which there lived lions
and antelopes, the former preying on the latter. Then if
an individual antelope is a slow runner, it will fall an early
prey to the lions and will leave few or no progeny. If, on
the other hand, an antelope is a very good runner, then it
will live long and have many children* The antelopes of
the next generation will, therefore, be descended from the
faster runners of the previous generation, and will be, if
there is anything in heredity, a faster set of runners than
was that generation. And so on and so on. The lions keep
speeding the antelopes up. Note that it is not by practice
in running that the antelopes get faster, but by selection,
the bad runners being killed off and the good runners allowed
to breed. This is exactly what cattle breeders do, or dog
fanciers, when they wish to alter or to improve a strain.

At the same time the antelopes are speeding up the lions,
for a lion will starve if it cannot sprint or jump.  And the
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